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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY'S ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

The private view, or varnishing day, an' it please ye, on the 13th, dis- 
closed a lengthy catalogue, a broad and diversified selection, and an 
exhibition that collectively is singularly American. Local and outside 
brushes need not, therefore, enter the piebald complaint of not receiving 
the recognition due to their past achievements or their present faults. 

The authorities have this year with unbounded Catholicism given 
space to everything American, and kept down with signal good judg- 
ment a large consignment of the mediocre, which under the title or 
legend of American art, endeavors every year to make a forcible entry. 

The collection, containing all the ingredients of the docile, enthu- 
siastic, emphatic, and realistic, is fortified by the presence of Messieurs 
Sargent, Whistler, Cecilia Beaux, John W. Alexander, Chase, Eakens, 
Frits Thaulow, Bridgman, Kenyon Cox, Louis P. Dessar and Tanner. 

Tarbell gives way by right of might to Cecilia Beaux, who gracefully 
and by sheer dominance of courage and persistency occupies the place 
of honor, with her duo portrait group of "Mother and Daughter," a 
good, legitimate piece of work worthy the encomiums bestowed by Wil- 
liam M. Chase. 

With reckless disregard of the advancing forces Mons. Tarbell con- 
tributes the "Girl and the Pine Tree," oblivious to the much heralded 
fact that impressionalism is net desired, mindful, however, of the in- 
junction laid upon me when a child' and invited to the dinner table, 
that if there was anything I did not like not to complain but leave it, 
I swing upon my heel to contemplate Sargent's portrait of the Hon. 
Calvin S. Brice. A splendid subject, dealt in with goodly grace and 
laden with fine qualities. In his portrait of the Lady President of Bryn 
Mawr College, the mellow textures of the silk robe have been treated 
in such a way as to melt into the sober tints of that indefinable back- 
ground, from which the flesh tints- of the face break forth so gently and 
true, sober and subdued in the life shadows, one's only regret is that the 
hands are so badly posed and so poorly finished. As a rule almost 
without exception, his work need not be signed. There is with every 
stroke and thought a hieroglyphic, and in the prominence of his subject 
you may read I, John Singer Sargent. 

Changing the subject, look at the "Old Mill," Norway, by Frits 
Thaulow. Above the half-frozen stream stands the red brick building 
with all the effulgence of this sincere draughtsman in every detail, and 
yet, apart from this the artist's Vein has entered into the light snowfall, 
the half-muddy ground, and the rising crisp atmosphere foretelling the 
coming frost. This is admirably handled and deserving sincere credit. 

In gallery H hangs the "Awakening of the Spirit of the Rose," by 
William Stott, of Oldham, a canvas from Pittsburg — a pretentious and 
decorative canvas disclosing a. lady reclining upon an uncomfortable bed 
of briars. A careful piece of work, but failing in the sismic and mag- 
netic forces to be found in W. T. Dannat's "In a Sacristy in Aragon," 
loaned by the Art Institute of Chicago. Here are but two figures, a 
peasant and an opulent priest 

"Who Works his gods 
And preys upon his fellow men." 
All. is cieverlv defined. Humility and knavery. 

E. A. Walton, in his landscape, is a trifle rugged, but the promise 
is good, and Childe Hassam has absorbed and conveved to his "Fifth 
Avenue in Winter" the exact definition of a snowy day, even to the 
locomotion of the vehicles. Whistler and "Fireworks." What could 
be more svnthetical, and this is the very picture that caused his law- 
suit against John Ruskin, who said that in exhibiting this work the 
artist "had thrown his paint pot in the face of the public." And yet 
withal it is very simple and scarcely pyrotechnical. 

A rustle of a dainty skirt and a musical voice, challenged mine with 
an interrogation, "When will this cease?" referring to George de Forest 
Brush's "Family Group." Every year this industrious brush depicts 
for the edification of the public a larger group. 

What could I say? I answered: My dear Madame, as I am not a 
physician I must decline an answer. That smile was my passive conge, 
and my steps wandered to the northern transept where C. W. Bart- 
lett's Scandalmonger," depicting in low, quiet tones, two squatting 
fishermen, and one standing, near the Arriheim canals, I think, with the 
half defined fishing boats and a bleary atmosphere, regaling them with 
insidious mental poison. 

Sandor L. Landeau, Paris, contributes, a similar subject in the "Vil- 
lage Story-Teller." a Dutch interior, with the men and woman well 
grouped irt earnest attention to the recital. This is in a low tone, 
with feeliner dualities and enhanced by good composition. 

Robert W. Vonnoh has a portrait list of five, of which mention should 
be made Of Chief Justice Sterrett and the sterling qualities of child por- 
traiture of Master George Elkins, loaned by William C. Elkins. Esq. 

"The Bacchante," by W. A. Botigereau, is soft in texture, but decora- 
tive and original in the composition. 

Carroll Beekwith exhibits a good portrait of Percy Griffin Arc. and' 
Kenyon Cox an excellent piece of work in the portrait of Mr. W. J. 
Morton.- William M. Chase is represented four times, but in nothing 
better than "The Big Brass Bowl." with its side issue of a dish of 
grapes and peaches, a Venetian glass, all inviting, and handled with the 
ham>y vein of the past that makes his present new. 

Hisjportrait rendered by Thomas Eakins is a thoughtful bit of work, 
a Tittle" cramped perhaps; but more delectable than the rendering by -Al- 



bert Rosenthal of Philadelphia's .ex-Mayor, Hon. Charles F.- Warwick. 

Turn, however, to the more picturesque and you will find some ex- 
cellent qualities. in Frank A. BiekrieH's "Autumn," the bright autumn 
sunshine glowing with subdued force on the opposite side of the bank, 
With the quiet flowing stream midway, and the dense shady foreground 
untouched by sun but perfect in. the shade. 

A. D. Gihon contributes in Turneresque effect an "Evening at Mon- 
treuil-Sur-Mer," and Fred Hurd, a breezy atmosphere and sweeping 
waves and sturdy rocks, "Oh the Coast of Maine." ; But for "The Gulf 
Stream," by Winslow Homer, I must live long to overcome my preju- 
dice. It represents a half-naked negro sailor sitting in fear upon the 
deck of a rudderless and mastless fishing smack, adrift amidst a dazzling 
ultamarine expanse of water. The abject fear at the near approach of 
the sharks is well interpreted, but all else is theatrical and unpleasant. 

Gari Melcher, Joseph De Camp and Henry C. Tanner are represented, 
but not well, and in the colossal canvas of "The Theater of Nero," by F. 
Melville DuMond, representing an elephant beset by tigers in the Roman 
arena, the drawing is bad and the painting of the tigers indifferent 

Feeding the now popular taste "Between Rounds" is a realistic ema- 
nation" at the hands of Thomas Eakins. You all know, however, that 
he can do better. W. P. Lockington. 




W. H. HOWE. 

A NORMAN BULL. 



Artists, like other men of talent and genius, have their troubles. The 
grief that vexes the spirit of the San Francisco artist is caused by the 
management of the Art Association. The Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art is not exactly in the place where a majority of artists would have 
it, but its location has less to do with the general grievance than one 
would conjecture. 

When these California picture painters are asked to give the reason 
why the Art Association fails to meet the expectations of artists they 
reply: "What can you expect for art, when there is only one artist 
on the board of directors? The Bar Association is managed by lawyers, 
the medical institutions are. directed by doctors, but the Art Associa- 
tion is run by merchants, musicians, lawyers and Capitalists. 

"J. D. Grant, the president, is a merchant ; Edward Bosqui, the first 
vice-president, is an engraver; George Whittell, the treasurer, is a 
capitalist ; William G. Stafford, the secretary, is a coal dealer ; James 
D. Phelan is a capitalist, Arthur Rodgers a lawyer, Irving M. Scott 
a ship-builder. Henry Heyman is a musician, and Horace G. Piatt a 
lawyer. The only artist in the bunch of directors is L. P. Latimer, sec- 
ond vice-president." 

The artists cast no reflection on the intelligence, integrity or public 
spirit of the directory, but simply inquire, "What can you expect from 
a board of directors so constituted? The argument is advanced that 
an association to promote art should be directed by artists, otherwise 
it will fail to fulfill the purpose of its creation. 

There is some foundation for this grievance. Although a strong rep" 
resentation of amateurs and business talent on the Board of Directors 
is a decided advantage, there should T>e a larger percentage of artists 
engaged in the management of an Art Association/ 



